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INTRODUCTORY. 



August 1 8, 18479 an ecclesiastical council was con- 
vened by the Belleville Congregational Church of New- 
bury, now Newburyport, to ordain its third pastor, 
Daniel Taggart Fiske. The council included such men 
as Dr. L. Withington of Newbury ; Dr. J. F. Stearns of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Newburyport ; Dr. L. F. 
Dimmick of the North Church, Newburyport ; Dr. D. 
Dana, ex-pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Newburyport; Rev. H. B. Smith of West Amesbury, 
afterwards Professor in Union Theological Seminary, and 
Professor B. B. Edwards of Andover Theological Sem- 
inary, who preached the sermon. After serving the 
church forty years. Dr. Fiske, against the earnest re- 
monstrances of his people, resigned the active duties of 
the pastorate, but was induced to remain among them 
as senior pastor through provisions generously made for 
his own and an active pastor's comfort. For ten years 
he has acted well the part of a senior pastor. 

Upon the anniversary day last August the weekly pray- 
er meeting was given over to reminiscences, apprecia- 
tions and testimonies of help and thanksgiving for years 



that are past. Dr. Fiske attended, and spoke a message 
of love and true humility in response to the spontaneous 
words of his people. The day was further celebrated by 
the gift to Dr. Fiske of an ebony cane with massive gold 
head, from Mrs. Sophia C. Hale, the sole survivor of a 
generation of her family who were the dearest friends of 
both pastor and church. Mrs. Alice L. Atkinson and 
her four sons, Cyrus K., Joshua, Josiah L. and Benjamin 
Hale, presented to Dr. Fiske a large silver loving cup of 
beautiful design and finish. These tokens of affection 
and appreciation represented the feeling in many hearts ; 
but the time for any further celebration of the half-cen- 
tury pastorate seemed best deferred to cooler weather, 
after the vacation season, and after the meeting house 
should be free from the hands of the decorators then at 
work upon it. The date selected was Sept. 14, and 
plans were carefully laid for the event. Dr. Fiske 
preached an anniversary sermon on the preceding Sun- 
day, Sept. 12, and the active pastor followed it in the 
evening with another, reviewing the pastorate of fifty 
years, and expressing his tribute to the life and work and 
personality of Dr. Fiske. After the exercises of Sunday 
and Tuesday were over, the Church voted to print the 
sermon of Sunday and the addresses of Tuesday for 
preservation. 




ANNIVERSARY SERMON, 



PREACHED BY REV. D. T. FISKE, D. D., 



OCTOBER 12, 1897. 



Ps. 36, 7-^. 



^^How excellent is thy loving kindness^ O 
God I Therefore the children of men put 
their trust under the shadow of thy wing's. 

They shall be abundantly satisfied with the 
fatness of thy house; and thou shalt make 
them drink of the river of thy pleasures. 

For with thee is the fountain of life; in 
thy light shall we see light.** 

Let my first word on this occasion be a 
word of devout and grateful recognition of the 
excellent loving kindness of our God, beneath 
whose overshadowing wings we have rested 
these fifty years. It is He who, during all 
these years, has abundantly satisfied us with 
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the fatness of his house. It is He who has 
made us to drink of the river of his pleasures. 
It is He who has been to us the fountain of all 
our spiritual life, as individuals and as a 
church. And in that light which emanates 
from Him have we had our clearest vision of 
things divine. 

The eighteenth day of August last was the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of my ordination as the 
third pastor of this church and people. Fresh 
from the Andover Theological Seminary, with 
but little experience of life and of Christian 
service, it was with great diffidence that I here 
assumed the arduous and responsible work of 
the Christian ministry; little dreaming that 
after the lapse of half a century you would 
still call me "pastor,'' and I should still call 
you " my people." But so it is. " Having ob- 
tained help of God I continue unto this day." 
It is chiefly the infrequency of occasions like 
the present that makes them seem worthy of 
special commemoration. Once they would 
have passed without note. In the early his- 
tory of our country a pastorate of fifty years 
was nothing uncommon. Of the pastors of 
Congregational Churches in New England 




prior to 1850, about two hundred and fifty might 
have celebrated their Jubilee Anniversary. 
The longest of these pastorates covered a peri- 
od of seventy years ; about fifty of them were 
each sixty years and upwards in length. Since 
1850 the celebrations of half-century pastor- 
ates have been few and far between. That 
the third pastorate of the Belleville Church 
has been so long continued has been due 
largely to the church itself; and for the last 
ten years to my young and efficient associates 
who have taken from my shoulders the heavy 
burdens of the ministry, and have allowed me 
to share with you the privilege of being min- 
istered unto. 

It seems to me that the work of a Christian 
minister is second to no other; that the man 
who is intellectually and spiritually equipped 
for it represents as no other man does the one 
force which is to regenerate society, and make 
men and women Christ-like in character and 
life. The ministry has its trials, its difficul- 
ties, its well-nigh crushingresponsibilities; but 
it has also its blessed compensations; its price- 
less rewards. On a memorial stone in a rural 
cemetery is this touching epitaph : "Permitted 



to preach the gospel seven months." I count 
it the supreme privilege of my life, that, not 
for seven, but for more than seventy times 
seven months, I have been permitted to preach 
the glorious gospel of the Son of God. 

These last fifty years constitute an important 
period in the world's history. Great changes 
have taken place, — at home and abroad, — in the 
political, the social, the industrial, the educa- 
tional and the religious world. It is not easy 
for the present generation to appreciate the 
number and magnitude of these changes. Two 
contrasted pictures, faithfully representing the 
world as it was fifty years ago, and as it is to- 
day, would be possible only to the highest 
genius. I shall attempt no such ambitious 
task. Be mine the humbler service of simply 
recalling a few of those changes which more 
particularly concern us. 

I was settled over the " Second Church and 
Parish of Newbury." It is the same church and 
parish today, with a new name. In 1851 we 
were transferred bodily from a town to a city — 
from Newbury to Newburyport — and took 
the name of the " Belleville Congregational 
Church and Society of Newburyport." I had 




scarcely begun my work here when I painfully 
realized the need of some better place for our 
evening meetings than the dingy, dismal room 
in what had been a school house and previously 
a Quaker meeting house, standing on the op- 
posite side of High street, on land owned by 
Mr. E. Griffin, near the present residence of 
Mr. George £• Currien I had only to ex- 
press my wish, and lo ! there arose what then 
seemed to us a spacious and beautiful chapel, 
which, unaltered, well served our purpose for 
nearly twenty years, and was the scene of 
many gracious visitations of God's spirit, and 
the birthplace of many souls. The chapel has 
since been twice enlarged and is still too strait 
for our growing needs. 

In two years after my ordination, the parson- 
age, 273 High street, was built, not by the 
Church or the Parish, but by a few individuals, 
and placed in the hands of Trustees, for the 
benefit of the Church and Parish. Since then 
it has not only been my home, but until recent 
years, in a sense, the home of the people, where 
have been many social and religious gatherings 
and where many an individual has come for 
sympathy, for comfort, for instruction in the 
ways of righteousness. a 



The church building in which I began to 
preach, with its deep galleries, its high pulpit, 
its large, straight-backed pews, has disap- 
peared. In 1 86 1 it was thoroughly renovated 
and modernized and made very attractive. In 
January, 1867, it was entirely consumed by 
fire. But the people at once rallied, with won- 
derful courage and liberality, and in December 
this house was completed and dedicated and 
for nearly thirty years has been our sanctuary 
and the centre of our religious life. And now 
having been tastefully renovated and made 
more attractive, it again invites us to come 
hither and worship the Lord in the beauty of 
holiness and to hear what he will say unto us. 

In 1847 the membership of this church was 
about one hundred and fifty; today it is about 
three hundred and fifty. Only four of those 
who were then members still survive; only 
one is able to come regularly with us to the 
house of the Lord. On my first calling-list 
were the names of one hundred and eighty- 
seven families; today the active pastor has a 
list of four hundred and forty families. Fifty 
years ago our Sunday School numbered one 
hundred and twenty; its sessions were held in 




the deep galleries of the old church, where it 
found ample accommodations. Today it re- 
ports a membership of over five hundred, and 
finds our enlarged chapel all too small. There 
was then no primary department and no very 
small children were found in the school. Mrs. 
Deacon Pearson little thought what a noble 
work she was initiating when, in i860, she 
gathered a company of little ones about her 
from Sabbath to Sabbath, and taught them 
simple lessons from the word of God. That 
class of a dozen small children has grown into 
a distinct department, with a dozen classes, in 
some respects the most important part of our 
Sunday School. 

For about thirty-five years two services of 
worship were held each Sabbath in the church, 
and I preached, both morning and afternoon, 
to about equally large congregations; in the 
evening there was a prayer and testimony 
meeting which I usually conducted. That ar- 
rangement was probably best for that time, 
while the present arrangement better meets 
the present needs and habits of the people. 
For quite a number of years two weekly prayer 
meetings were sustained, one on Wednesday 



the other on Saturday evening, while the 
monthly preparatory lecture was in the after- 
noon to accommodate the aged and feeble 
members who could attend no evening service. 
Much less was formerly done for the young 
people than at present, yet they were not 
wholly neglected. For a series of years an 
organization called "The Band of Hope," held 
fortnightly meetings in the chapel. The ex- 
ercises consisted of singing and declamations 
by the members, and addresses by the pastor 
and others, all designed to make the members 
true to the pledge which they signed to abstain 
from the use of profane language, tobacco and 
all intoxicating drinks. It is believed that 
much good was accomplished by this "Band '^ 
of young people. Repeatedly, in times of 
special religious interests, praying circles were 
formed among the young of either sex, which 
were not a little helpful. What is now the 
large, flourishing "Belleville Missionary So- 
ciety" began in eflTorts to interest the children 
in the work of missions. The history of this 
organization with its youthful "Bankers" forms 
an important part of the history of our church. 
The Christian Endeavor Society, the Boys' 




Brigade, and the Brotherhood of Andrew and 
Philip, are all of recent origin and are capa- 
ble of doing and are actually doing unspeak- 
able good in the moral and religious training 
of our young people and in developing the 
working force of the church. 

In one particular quite worthy of note there 
has been during the latter half of the fifty years 
under review a change for the better in our 
church life. The sphere of woman's activity 
has been greatly enlarged. Her mouth has 
been opened to speak, as well as to sing in our 
religious meetings. Thirty years ago it would 
have been deemed a thing quite shocking for 
a woman to speak in our social meetings. 
There was a strong prejudice against it in all 
the churches of our order. It was thought to 
be a violation of all decorum and contrary 
to Scripture, for, did not St. Paul expressly 
say, "Let your women keep silence in the 
churches?'' I confess to having shared in this 
view. But we have fortunately come to a 
wiser interpretation of apostolic teaching; and 
in common with all our churches we are reap- 
ing the benefits of the change. 

There are many other things in our church 
history which might find fitting mention on 



this occasion, had they not been so fully pre- 
sented in my Fortieth Anniversary sermon. 
Enough to say that throughout this half cen- 
tury, our church has had a steady and healthy 
growth. It has not, indeed, been all that it 
should have been; it has not done all that it 
should have done for the Master. Far from 
it; but I am happy to say that I believe it was 
never stronger or more influential for good than 
it is today. 

If we now cast our eye abroad the changes 
that have taken place since my ministry began 
are simply marvelous. As a nation we have 
grown from twenty millions to seventy mil- 
lions; from twenty-nine states to forty-five, 
and have added nearly five hundred millions 
of acres to our territory. Practically our west- 
ern frontier line fifty years ago was nearer the 
Mississippi River than the Rocky Mountains. 
The great West was then the home of Indians 
and buffaloes. There were then in all the 
country but a few short lines of railroads, 
mostly in the East; now the whole country is 
covered with a net work of iron bands stretch- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from 
the Lakes to the Gulf. It was eleven years 




after my ordination when the first submarine 
cable brought the old and new world into 
speaking distance with each other. Now the 
news from all over the world is flashed to us 
in less than no time as measured by our clocks. 
Later came the telephone, the phonograph, the 
electric light, and electric railroad, the type- 
writer, and last of all the bicycle, with many 
other inventions and discoveries, which greatly 
facilitate business and enhance the comforts 
and luxuries of life. The wonderful art of 
photography which preserves for us the fea- 
tures of our friends, and enables us to travel 
the world over, while sitting quietly in our 
own homes has been developed and brought 
to its present state of perfection, almost en- 
tirely during the period under review; and 
the unspeakable blessings conferred upon man- 
kind by the application of anesthetics were little 
more than a dream fifty years ago. A writer 
in a recent number of the Atlantic Monthly, 
says : " Were we to take out of our life today, 
all the mechanical devices that were not known 
in 1850, the whole social fabric would fall to 
pieces. Were we to strip ourselves of the 
thousand conveniences of daily life introduced 



in half a century, we should be utterly at a loss 
how to supply our wants, how to transact the 
most common affairs. Were we to take from 
our industrial world every means of livelihood 
that have sprung up since 1850, millions of our 
fellow citizens would be driven to starvation. '' 
Certainly, our country is a very different coun- 
try, and our world a very different world to 
live in, from what they were in 1847. 

I have no time to speak of those great revo- 
lutionary changes wrought in this country and 
in other countries by the terrible hand of war 
during these fifty years. There are more con- 
genial themes to which I turn. There have 
been great forward strides made in the cause 
of education, especially in the United States. 
This improvement extends from the Primary 
School to the University. The standard has 
been raised and the methods of instruction 
and discipline greatly changed for the better. 
And the range of education has been extended 
in both directions. Kindergartens and indus- 
trial schools are fast becoming a part of our 
school system, while many schools of a high 
order are being munificently endowed for post- 
graduate studies. And what shall I say of the 




increased provision made for the higher edu- 
cation of women? Fifty years ago at the 
magic touch of that remarkable woman, Mary 
Lyon, there had just arisen on the banks of 
the Connecticut, an institution, the first of its 
kind, giving to young ladies advantages akin 
to those which our colleges afford young men. 
Now we have nearly a score of female col- 
leges, from which thousands of young ladies 
yearly go forth with thoroughly disciplined 
and cultured minds to help lift up the standard 
of true living for the race. A most valuable 
auxiliary to our educational institutions has 
come into existence during the last half cen- 
tury in the form of Free Public Libraries. 
So common and so seemingly indispensable 
are these libraries that we can scarcely believe 
it possible that the oldest of them is not fifty 
years old. But such is the case. When my 
ministry began there was no such thing as a 
Free Public Library in the country. In 1851 
the Massachusetts Legislature passed a law au- 
thorizing the establishment by cities and towns 
of such institutions. In 1855 a member of the 
Belleville Parish, Hon, Josiah Little, by a do- 
nation of five thousand dollars, laid the founda- 



tion of the Newburyport Free Public Library, 
which was opened with appropriate exercises, 
September 5, 1855. Such libraries are now 
found in almost all cities and large towns in 
New England and are most efficient promo- 
ters of popular education. Under proper 
management they rank high among our free 
institutions, and contribute largely to the dif- 
fusion of general intelligence. 

If now we turn from the educational to the 
religious world, tokens of progress are no less 
manifest and manifold. Rapid as has been the 
increase of our entire population, the increase 
of our churches and church members has 
been more rapid. One authority says twenty 
thousand churches and eight hundred thousand 
communicants are added yearly. Religious 
activities have multiplied immensely. Instead 
of declining, the religious spirit was never so 
widely diffused nor so controlling. It has 
done much during these fifty years to secure 
the practical recognition of the Christian doc- 
trine of the brotherhood of man. Slavery is 
a thing of the past; and international arbitra- 
tion is a thing of the near future which no 
American Senate can long delay. But in 




nothing, perhaps, is religious progress more 
distinctly indicated than by the growth of the 
missionary spirit. This entire nineteenth cen- 
tury may be called a missionary century. 
The idea that this world has been redeemed 
by Christ, and is to be Christianized, has been 
rooting itself deeper and deeper in the hearts 
of Christian people for a hundred years; but 
especially during the latter half of the century. 
"Christ for the world, and the world for 
Christ" is now the watchword of our churches 
and of all our religious gatherings. The 
amount of money annually given for mission- 
ary purposes in our country is estimated to be 
more than three and a half times what it was 
fifty years ago. We who are praying, " Thy 
kingdom come" may well give thanks and 
take courage. The kingdom is surely coming 
on apace. 

The only remaining topic of which I would 
speak is one of great practical interest to us all, 
for the adequate treatment of which the time is 
all too short. I refer to the changes in the cur- 
rent theology and preaching during my min- 
istry. These changes are admitted by all — 
by those who approve, and those who deplore 
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them. They have not been effected suddenly, 
by any concerted action nor by any decrees of 
council. They have been evolutionary rather 
than revolutionary. There has been no formal 
rejection of old doctrines and adoption of new 
ones. The great fundamental truths of the 
gospel are, I believe, as firmly held today as 
they were fifty years ago. They are differ- 
ently stated, the emphasis is differently placed, 
the underlying philosophy is different, that is 
all. When you change the frame of a picture 
or its position on the walls of your house, the 
picture has a different look, but is itself really 
unchanged. As you watch from the flying 
car window a chain of mountains, how differ- 
ently it appears from hour to hour, but has it 
really changed at all? The great mountain 
range of evangelical truth, resting on the " im- 
pregnable rock of Scripture,'' and rearing its 
summits into the clear air of heaven, remains 
essentially the same from age to age. The 
seeming change is in our changed point of 
view, or in our greater clearness, or dimness of 
vision. But that there is a change of some 
kind is unquestionable; we all observe it, and 
all, perhaps, share more or less in it. If I were 




asked whether my creed were the same to- 
day as on the day of my ordination, I should 
say, "Yes," and "No,"— "Yes," for I do 
not think any old doctrine has been displaced 
by any new doctrine. " For substance of doc- 
trine," to use a historic phrase, my views are 
what I held and preached in the early years of 
my ministry. "No," for those views have 
come into new adjustments to my mental and 
spiritual life, have acquired a new perspective, 
a new relative importance and value to me, and 
during the latter years of my ministry there 
has been in my preaching a change of empha- 
sis, some topics have been given greater and 
some lesser prominence than formerly, making 
it the preaching, as I think, of a more Scriptural 
and a more glorious gospel. Fifty years ago 
the pulpit laid more emphasis on the sover- 
eignty and holiness and justice of God, than on 
his Fatherhood, his love and his mercy. Now 
all this is reversed. The Being whom we are 
asked to love and worship and trust and serve 
is pictured to us not so much as a dread sov- 
ereign, seated upon a throne high and lifted 
up, robed in majesty, swaying the sceptre of 
justice, and executing his eternal, immutable 



decrees, as a compassionate, loving Father 
taking a more affectionate and tender in- 
terest in the welfare of every member of the 
human family than the best earthly par- 
ent takes in the welfare of his children. Of 
course the old theology did not deny, or ignore 
the love of God. The object of one of the 
ablest treatises of President Edwards was to 
prove that all virtue in God or in man consists 
in benevolence or love. But however correct 
in theory the old theology may have been, in 
preaching it was sovereignty, and its correlated 
Calvinistic doctrines of law and justice, of de- 
crees and retribution that were kept at the 
front. Now, it is the Fatherhood of God that 
stands first in preaching as it stands first in the 
Lord's Prayer. This is the very sun of reve- 
lation shining forth from all the sacred pages, 
especially from the words, the life and the 
person of Christ. He it is who has shown us 
the Father, being the brightness of his glory 
and the express image of his person. To 
preach the gospel is now seen more clearly 
than formerly, to be to assure the sinful, sor- 
rowing, struggling children of men, that God 
is their friend, their tender-hearted Father, 




whose love is of the same nature as was Christ's 
love, full of gentleness and sympathy, ready 
to forgive and to help everyone who has the 
faintest desire to lead a pure and noble life. 
It is this kind of preaching that makes the gos- 
pel really good news, glad tidings of great joy 
to all people. 

There has been another change in preach- 
ing. It now makes religion more ethical 
than formerly. It insists more on personal 
righteousness of character and life as abso- 
lutely indispensable. Men are not saved by 
an Orthodox belief, nor by connection with the 
church, nor by scrupulous observance of relig- 
ious ordinances and formal duties. There 
must be holiness of heart and of life, or there 
is no salvation. If we hear less about being 
saved by faith or saved by the blood of Christ 
it is because faith without works is dead, and 
because the blood of Christ saves only so far 
as it makes men Christ-like. 

There is a change also in the treatment of 
conversion. Preachers used not only to insist 
that men must be born again, but to represent 
the change, as always one of which a person 
is distinctly conscious, which is attended with 



great mental distress more or less protracted, 
and painful convictions of sin and inward 
struggles, ending at length in submission of 
will, with inflowing light and joy. The em- 
phasis was laid chiefly upon this one point. 
Men must undergo this great change, they 
must be converted in this way — must " experi- 
ence religion," as it was called, however 
unchanged and irreligious their after life might 
be. Nov) the preacher insists upon practical 
holiness, as the only evidence of conversion. 
A man may just as well not be " born again " 
if he does not lead a new life. To experience 
religion is not a thing of an hour, or a day, but 
of a lifetime. A " conversion '' that does not 
permanently convert a man from a selfish 
and self indulgent life to a life of self-denial 
and of active consecration to the service of 
God and humanity is only a worthless coun- 
terfeit. There is an observable change also in 
the motiveSy which the preacher of today most 
frequently employs. Fifty years ago the ap- 
peal was made largely to fear. To save one's 
soul meant to escape hell, and men were urged 
with endless iteration to flee from wrath to 
come, as if that were the great business of life. 




Of course appeal to fear is legitimate. It was 
used by Christ himself, and there are some 
natures so sordid, so sluggish, that no other 
motive is effectual; nothing moves them, as 
some one has said, but the sight of Jehovah 
holding over them the red thunderbolts of his 
wrath. But there are other and higher motives, 
and the modern preacher is wiser who relies 
more on appeals to conscience, to love, to 
hope, and the nobler impulses and aspirations 
of our nature. 

There is a manifest change in this particu- 
lar also, that preaching now emphasizes more 
than formerly the claims of this present life. 
Whatever may be true of the future, here and 
now holiness and blessedness are inseparably 
linked together, as are also sin and suffering. 
We may, day by day, here on the earth, drink 
of the river of God's pleasures. We may now 
enter into the exalted privileges of the chil- 
dren of God, and this is what the pulpit of 
today is continually urging upon us. Sermons 
upon eternity, or upon heaven and hell, are 
not heard as frequently as they once were: 
attention is fixed upon the present; its duties, 
its privileges, its glorious possibilities. Right 



living today ancj tomorrow ancj every day, is 
the one thing, or the chief thing urged upon us 
With constant and eniphatic repetition. Our 
religion is no longer liable to the charge of 
being exclusively concerned with "other 
worldliness." What to be and what to do in 
this present world in which we are now living, 
is the great question that is pressed upon us. 
Salvation, sainthood, blessedness, glory, are 
held up, not as exclusively the attractions of 
the life to come. 

Changed views concerning the Scriptures 
is the only other point of which I have time to 
speak. During the past fifty years thousands 
of the ripest scholars and most devout Chris- 
tians have concentrated their studious attention 
upon, the Bible, and there has emerged what 
is called "The Higher Criticism,'' a term that 
has frightened sonie good people but is as; 
harmless as a baby's lujlaby. The Bible, I 
believe, was never held in deeper reverence 
than now; was never pressed to the heart of 
humanity as it is today. Its divine inspiration 
placing it far above all other literatures and 
making it a light to our feet an4 a lamp to our 
path, is well nigh universally acknowledged. 
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But in two respects which I can only name 
we have come to view the Bible somewhat 
differently from what we once did. We have 
come to see that it is a unit and that it con- 
tains a progressive revelation culminating in 
the New Testament and in the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ and his apostles; and that 
everything in it is to be interpreted and tested 
by this supreme light. This view once intel- 
ligently grasped becoriies the solvent of many 
of the difficulties that common minds experi- 
ence respecting the Scripture. The other 
point is this, we have conie to see that the re- 
ligious value of the Bible does not depend 
upon its human authorship, nor upon the lit- 
eral historical character of certain portions of 
it. The teaching of the Pentateuch is just what 
it is, whether it all was written by Moses or 
hot. The Psalms are the same rich storehouse 
of religious experience, whether penned by 
David, or Moses, or soirie other holy men who 
wrote as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 
Whether the book of Isaiah was written by 
one or two prophets, it has the same message 
of God for us. What matters it to iis whether 
the book of Job be a history or a drama? 



Whether the book of Jonah be literary history 
or a dramatic satire ? Whether the story of 
the prodigal son be a history or a parable? 
They are ^ part of divine revelation all the 
same whichever way these questions are an- 
swered. Let the critics go on with their work 
and tell us all they can about the Bible; and 
the more the better. More intelligent and 
rational views concerning this blessed book 
prevail, I believe, today in consequence of 
their labors. From it the preacher brings 
forth larger and better things, both new and 
old, for the enrichment of the spiritual life of 
the people, and the promotion of a higher 
type of Christian manhood. 

Here let me pause to utter a word of cau- 
tion. There is danger that this change of 
emphasis be carried too far and so cause an 
evil as great as that which it seeks to correct. 
Over-emphasis of one class of truths becomes 
the practical denial of their complementary, 
and perhaps, equally important truths. 

Let us not speak or think slightingly of the 
old theology. Beneath its hard terms and its 
false philosophy were sublime and eternal ver- 
ities which made countless heroes and martyrs 
and saints, and revolutionized the world. 




Let us not sneer at the views of our Puritan 
fathers. God is a sovereign, great and holy, 
before whom cherubim and seraphim veil their 
faces as they worship. Sin and its punishment 
are terrible realities that only fools will mock 
at. Conversion is a necessity which it is per- 
ilous to ignore. Eternal life and eternal death 
are sublime possibilities which thrill and in- 
spire, and the preaching which does not give 
them prominence will lack one great element 
of power. 

It may be well to ask " Does our newer and 
better theology bring forth better fruit?'' If 
our creed be more Scriptural, our characters 
should be more saintly, and our lives more 
pure and noble. Is it so? Do our clearer 
views of God's love make us love him more 
fervently? Do our truer views of Christ and 
his work make us more Christ-like ? If not, our 
new theology will only give new emphasis to 
our condemnation. " To whom much is given, 
of the same will much be required." Wheth- 
er our theology be of the older or the newer 
type, it remains universally and eternally true, 
" If any man have not the spirit of Christ, he 
is none of his." And let us remember that a 
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faith that draws its life alone from a creed, 
ancient or modern, however true that creed 
may be, and not directly froni Christ himself, 
will never produce a Christly character and 
life. In front of my house in the crotch of a 
maple, tree, the seed of a mountain ash tree 
has taken root and is growing there. It has 
been growing there six or eight years, and yet 
is little more than a twig ^ome two feet high. 
It sends out its buds and leaves every spring, 
but makes little growth. Had it been planted 
in the rich soil of mother earth it would now 
be a large, strong, flourishing tree. As it is it 
can never be anything but a weakling, stunted 
and short-lived; a fit symbol of the believer 
whose faith does not strike its roots down 
deep into the eternal life of the Lord Jesus: 
" Abide in me and I in. you;" " If a man abide 
not in me, he is cast forth as a branch and is 
withered." 

I have barely hinted at a few of the more 
important and noticeable changes of the half- 
century. Doubtless the next half-century will 
witness changes equally great in every depart- 
ment of life. And beneath all these ceaseless 
changes, I love to believe there is a great di- 
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vine purpose, ever unfolding and moving on 
the affairs of the world to something higher 
and better. Let us all act well our part in 
this great changing drama, with malice toward 
none; with charity toward all; with a con- 
science void of offense toward God and man. 
That gospel which has been preached from 
this pulpit for eighty-nine years, will, I trust, 
continue to be preached here many times 
eighty-nine years, and the more ably preached 
by each successive pastor. That I have been 
permitted to minister to you for so long a pe- 
riod fills me with amazement, humility and 
thankfulness. No one feels more keenly than 
myself the imperfections of my ministry; and 
whatever success has attended it, has, I am 
sure, under God been due largely to the 
patience, kindness and generosity of my par- 
ishioners, both the living and the dead. It 
lias been a great joy to me to see the work 
taken up by younger and abler hands and car- 
ried on so successfully. Less and less every 
year can I hope to do for you, but while life 
lasts Belleville church and people will have a 
large place in my heart and in my prayers. 
God bless you all, young and old, you and 



your children, and your children's children. 
The gospel which I have so long preached to 
you is now more than ever the strength of 
my life, and the ground of all my hopes. 
With unshaken confidence do I trust in Him, 
who is the sinner's friend, and who is mighty 
to save, assured that He, who has led me 
safely on thus far, will lead me safely on to 
the end. Trusting in Him, I await the dis- 
closures of the other world, with somewhat of 
that " intense and reverent curiosity'' which 
Charles Kingsley said he felt; not doubting 
that I shall meet again those dear friends of 
the early years of my ministry, and the many 
friends of later years who have gone to join 
them in the heavenly home. 

** Lead, kindly Light, amid th'encircling gloom, 

Lead Thou me on, 
The night is dark, and I am far from home," 

(Let me change these words, and say: 

The morning breaks and I'm not far from 
home,) 

** Lead Thou me on ; 
Keep Thou my feet ; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene ; one step enough for me." 



'* So long Thy power hath blest me, sure it still 

Will lead me on 
O'er moor and fen ; o'er crag and torrent, till 

The night is gone ; 
And with the morn, those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile !" 
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THE DAY OF JUBILEE. 



Tuesday morning the meeting house was fresh and 
beautiful in its new carpet and varnish and frescoing. 
The exquisite white flowers of Sunday, had given place 
to others all in golden yellow. After the organ volun- 
tary at eleven o'clock, Psalm 112 was read by Rev. C. 
A. Savage, of Orange, N. J., the choir sang an anthem, 
and Mr. Savage, son-in-law of Dr. Fiske, offered prayer, 
in which the spirit of the Beatitudes was, for all who 
listened, permanently intertwined with the thought of 
Dr. Fiske. After a response sung by the choir, Mr. 
Hitchcock spoke somewhat as follows, introducing the 
speakers of the morning informally and all together, 
that there might be no break in the thought of the hour. 

** We are gathered this morning to honor one among 
us, still in the vigor of maturity, made glad in his 
modest fashion by the evidence of love and respect 
shown to him upon this jubilee anniversary. It is better 
to honor a man while he lives than to let him slip into 
the unknown, if not unknowing conditions of Eternity, 
without a taste of the cup that cheers but does not ine- 



briate such men as Dr. Fiske, — the brimming cup of the 
appreciation and the love of their friends. 

We do not come together to boast of great achieve- 
ments, although few in his profession have achieved 
greater things along certain lines : nor do we celebrate a 
life of fame. It is better than that. It is attainment 
rather than achievement which we honor today, charac- 
ter which is nobler than any work of men's hands or 
minds. Not his works, but himself, we honor in this 
glad jubilee. Not his fame, but our love for him, has 
drawn together this large company. And we are all 
prepared in heart and mind to enter into the thought of 
the hour. Each speaker is sure of a sympathetic hear- 
ing. 

It is not mine to speak any word of biography or analy- 
sis of character, or estimate of worth. These things 
will be said by abler lips. Nor is this the time to utter 
the tribute of personal affection and appreciation by 
which I would gladly try to discharge some part of my 
own debt of gratitude to my beloved colleague and 
father. One who as boy and man has known Dr. Fiske 
longer will bring his well-known abilities to serve his 
life-long friend and pastor. 

Another who has served with him in a great theologi- 
cal campaign and walked with him to victory will tell 
of his fellow-soldier. And a third, a friend, a client, ^ 

a brother minister and scholar, will bring his tribute to 
the life of Dr. Fiske. 

How well he is described in Wordsworth's Excursion, 
as if the poet stood upon our own church steps and 
pointed across the way : 




* No feudal pomp 
Nor feudal power is there : but there abides 
In his allotted home, a genuine priest, 
The shepherd of his flock : or, as a king 
Is styled when most ajQfectionatelj praised, 
The father of his people. Such is he : 
And rich and poor, and young and old, rejoice 
Under his spiritual sway. He hath vouchsafed 
To me some portions of a kind regard ; 
And something also of his inner-mind 
Hath he imparted — but I speak of him 
As he is known to all. The calm delights 
Of unambitious piety he chose. 
And learning's solid dignity.' ** 

The addresses were then read, and the hymns sung as 
follows. The first hymn was written for Dr. Fiske's 
ordination by the mother of the first speaker, at whose 
ordination in this church it was sung in 1871. 
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ADDRESS OF PROF. E. A. GROSVENOR, 



OF AMHERST COLLEGE. 



Among the ancient Hebrews the Jubilee 
was a season of festivity and joy. It was 
ushered in with the blast of trumpets and the 
sound of music. It marked a distinctive pe- 
riod in individual work and social history. 

It summed up the centred memories and 
the crowned achievement of half a century. 
Into eloquence beyond words it struck the 
chords responsive of communities and fami- 
lies and single lives. All that life can be and 
do and give, the electric presence of the Ju- 
bilee flashed into vividness before the nation, 
standing on the sublime height of another 
completed fifty years. 

The Biblical command, " it shall be holy 
unto you," seemed almost wasted words, for 
what from its very nature could be holier! 



At the close of the ordination and prescrip- 
tion regulating the manner of observance, 
were set as a final seal the uplifting, inspiring 
wprds, "I am the Lord your God." 

An anniversary like that of the chosen peo- 
ple we celebrate today, a jubilee with all its 
teeming recollections, its high endeavors and 
noble hopes, its golden fruitage. As now 
pastor and people gather here to look with 
moistened eyes into each other's faces, as the 
scattered children of this church troop back 
from their varied homes for this thrilling hour, 
as friends and guests throng these doors and 
lend to this occasion the dignity of their wel- 
comed presence, it is in grateful recognition 
of a truth whose proclamation in the ears of 
an awe-stricken people woke the solitude of 
Sinai, " I am the Lord your God." This is of 
all others the crowning fact of this festival. 
In it is this Jubilee's cause and consecration. 
It is reminder of all the past, fruition of all 
the present, prophecy and promise of all the 
future. He in whose name the corner stone 
of this sanctuary was laid and to whom its 
spire of faith points upwards, has been a liv- 
ing, sustaining presence in their fifty years of 
pilgrimage. 
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my own. My daily work is cast in the midst 
of scenes and places where Dr. Fiske spent 
four years of his college life. The trees be- 
neath which he strolled in his collegiate days 
now rest on sturdier trunks and cast a far 
ampler shade, but the same chapel tower rises 
kinglike over the crest of the hills and the col- 
lege bell rings out with the same monotonous, 
melodious din. Through me Amherst Col- 
lege sends her message of congratulation and 
respect and affection to this son of hers, be- 
loved, honored and revered. 

I am not unmindful that ten years ago Dr. 
Fiske asked to be relieved from his functions 
as pastor of this church and parish. Almost 
morbidly distrustful of his own strength in 
advancing years, solicitous only of the wel- 
fare of his people and judging himself as no 
other man judged him, with a sensitiveness 
that was rare and a self-forgetfulness that was 
his own, against the protest and entreaties of 
those who deemed him in the full ripeness of 
his maturity and experience, he persisted in 
tendering his resignation. It was met in a 
manner alike honorable to the church and to 
himself. The cherished relations while mod- 




ified were not sundered, but it was decided 
that the chief burdens and responsibilities 
should be confided to more youthful and 
stronger hands. 

The active pastor since 1892 has been the 
Rev. Albert W. Hitchcock. I know some- 
thing of the success God has vouchsafed the 
labors of this younger man. I know some- 
thing of his energy and faithfulness and of the 
eloquent words which in his ministration have 
fallen from this desk. But in nothing has he 
preached more eloquently, more persuasively, 
more effectively, than by the manner in which 
he has borne himself towards his senior pas- 
tor. With a deference which has been filial, 
with a delicacy and consideration that was the 
highest type of Christian manhood has he re- 
sponded to a delicacy and consideration as 
refined. 

The minister of the Gospel is above all oth- 
ers known and read of all men. As we gaze 
upon these two, upon the older, more venera- 
ble form, haloed with its glory of silvery hair, 
and the younger, more vigorous form, erect 
as an athlete for the service of God, the rela- 
tions between the senior and the active pastor 
are beautiful in our eyes. 



We celebrate a pastorate of fifty years, an 
event rare in the last century, that legendary 
golden age of pastorates, and still rarer now. 

It is not my purpose to attempt the eulo- 
gism or panegyric of Dr. Fiske. However 
grateful such a task might be to my own feel- 
ings, I know that even the simplest expression 
of appreciation and honest praise would be 
distasteful and almost painful to him. The 
thrill that goes to him from heart to heart in 
this vast assembly is more precious in his 
sight and really more expressive than can be 
spoken words. What need is there of words! 
The great volume of respect and gratitude 
and love from this church, this community, 
this city, surges to him like a sea. His voice 
echoes along the corridors of our memory and 
his face is painted upon its walls, but he is im- 
mortal in the work to which he consecrated 
himself and in the good God has enabled him 
to do. 

"The individual withers and the world is 
more and more." 

The individual withers, shrinks and disap- 
pears. So has it been from the dawn of 
time. Only one monument remains, far more 
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enduring than brass, impalpable as the air, 
imperishable as eternity. It is influence for 
the right and the good — for God — permeating, 
transforming, controlling the character and 
conduct of men. 

The scarlet thread, woven into cord and 
rope and cable, revealed on whatever shore a 
strand of that rigging was cast, that it belonged 
to the royal navy. They, whose favored fin- 
gers wrought it in, toiling in arsenal or 
ropewalk or hamlet, were in their measure 
embassadors and heralds of their King. The 
winds and waves were to bear to the furthest 
recesses of the earth the scarlet insignia of 
their monarch's majesty and power. Yet 
those same winds might unravel it and those 
same waves bleach it to common flax in the 
briny alembic of the deep. 

The thread of influence never fades. Char- 
acter is as transmissible as blood. The 
unborn are to be touched by, and inherit the 
result of forces existent before their birth I 
In the succession of the ages the God-serving 
are thus in their works to live forever. 

What more exalted mission I What more 
glorious destiny I 



For this are his fifty years of labor, of hu- 
man weakness rendered strong in divine 
strength, of human blindness made seeing by 
the touch of the divine hand, of human igno- 
rance enlightened by the wisdom that is from 
above I In comparison, the triumph and at- 
tainments of a life devoted to self-seeking, 
dwindle to microscopic littleness. 

I have very seldom heard a sermon from 
Dr. Fiske since I was seventeen years of age. 
Yet in those days of boyhood he determined 
the whole after relation of my mind to holy 
things. It is true that the scholar has not al- 
ways been worthy of the teacher, but those 
lessons have never been forgotten. 

I mean that he gave to us younger people 
an impress and impulsion that time has been 
unable to efface. 

The Congregational pulpit is as simple and 
as pure as Parian marble. We believe it to 
be apostolic in its origin. Biblical in its his- 
tory, and adapted to the needs of human 
nature. If, as so often asserted in these recent 
years, there has been any weaning of its peo- 
ple from its clergy, it is the fault of the pulpit 
rather than of the pew. 




This pastor of our youth never was untrue 
to the sanctity, the dignity, the integrity of his 
office. He approached his pulpit as no lec- 
ture-platform, no place for mere forensic 
display, no arena wherein he sought glory for 
himself and was solicitous of human applause. 

There was no aiming at personal popularity, 
no trimming of his sail to the giddy breeze 
of popular approval. He climbed the steps 
as from his closet to the altar. Like Moses 
on the mount he seemed face to face with 
God. From the holy of holies he appeared 
to deliver the message God had entrusted to 
him in intimate commission. An embassador 
of God, beseeching in God's name, always 
earnest, always sincere, always scholarly, 
often impassioned, often eloquent, he wrought 
with us as if eternal death was the issue of 
the hour. 

In this pastorate so simple, so stainless, so 
true to God, so beneficent to man, we rever- 
ently rejoice. To this pastor we vainly seek 
with words to utter the tribute which words 
are powerless to convey. Years may he be 
spared to walk before us in our earthly path. 
May it be ours to meet him in the land where 
eternal sunshine shall rest upon his head. 
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not flesh and bones, as our dear Dr. Fiske still 
has, and it is the joy of this occasion that he 
is with us, serene and hearty, loving and be- 
loved. 

A pastorate of fifty years, running back to 
'47, connecting the excitement caused by the 
discover}' of gold in California, with that 
caused by the discoveries on the tributaries 
of the Yukon; covering the Crimean war, the 
war for the Union, the Franco- Austrian war; 
the bold announcement of the Darwinian laws 
and the triumphant march of evolution; the 
Franco-Prussian war, one Turco-Russian war; 
the amazing transformations in science and 
society wrought by photography, telegraphy 
and spectroscopy; the annihilation of conti- 
nental and oceanic spaces by steam and 
electricity; the extension of the earth's history 
by the removal of beginnings millions of 
years into the dim past; the dilution of 
American blood by the landing of hundreds 
of thousands of immigrants; the tremendous 
strides of the press; the breaking down of 
barriers to the oriental nations and the more 
frequent consecration of heathen soil by mis- 
sionary martyrs' graves; the rise and fall of 




dynasties; the ever increasing power and do- 
main of England and the wonderful material 
prosperity of the United States; a boiling, 
steaming abyss of forces, a glimpse into 
which makes the cool head dizzy and the 
calm heart to throb with expectation or alarm. 
But the minister of this New England parish, 
while all this seething fermentation has circled 
the planet, has been anchored in God and 
with his heart full of God's love as revealed in 
Christ's atoning life and death, has been the 
reverent, joyful, loving shepherd of one people. 
I do not mean to imply that a true pastor 
can ignore the tremendous agitations and 
changes going on in the world. He must 
know them. He must grapple with the new 
problems. He must re-adjust his horizon to 
the changing decades as surely as to the 
changing seasons. He must learn the demon- 
stration of the ever newly discovered and 
magnificent dominion of law in every realm 
of nature and still believe that God loves 
every one of his creatures. He must hear the 
sighs that rise on the Indian plains from mu- 
tiny and on the Armenian hills from massacre 
and still believe that " not a sparrow falls to 



the ground without your heavenly Father's 
notice." He must know the certainty that 
matter in distant stars and suns is one with 
matter on this planet and admit that the dawn 
of sublime life was millions of years ago and 
still have faith, that " in the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth." He must 
witness the growth of the tyranny of wealth 
and the power of machinery in blotting out 
the individuality and the picturesqueness in 
the laborer's life and still be able to teach and 
convince that " man does not live by bread 
alone," and that always upon the humblest, 
the poorest home, where God is enthroned and 
conscience secures obedience to his law and 
the boys and girls are trained in Christian 
faith and love, the choicest blessings of God 
will descend and rest. 

Never before was George Herbert's " one 
argument unanswerable" for minds that doubt 
not that God is, but doubt that He is theirs, 
so needful as today. " If God hate them he 
either doth it as they are nature's dust and 
ashes or as they are sinful. As creatures, he 
must needs love them, for no perfect artist 
ever yet hated his own work. As sinful he 




must needs love them, because notwithstand- 
ing his infinite hate of sin, his love overcame 
that hate; and with an exceeding great vic- 
tory, which in the creation needed not, gave 
them love for love, even the law of his love 
out of his bosom of love." Happy the pas- 
tor who can open his mind to the grasp of 
such tremendous movements as the last fifty 
years have seen and not lose his mental bal- 
ance — can still look upward with undiminished 
faith ! Happy the pastor who can catch from 
all the near and distant theatres of war, and 
famine, and plague, and murder, the chorus of 
wailing and of woe and can witness the dis- 
asters that one debased will or one beastly 
appetite can work in happy homes and still 
turn upon all whom he meets the joyful sweet- 
ness of the sunny face of Christ. Happy the 
pastor who, in spite of repeated falls of the 
erring ones, in spite of murmuring and dis- 
content and rebellious words, can hold out his 
hand to the wayward, the weary and the 
suffering and lift upward for fifty years ! 

It is in the thought of such a word that we 
reverse the order of Dr. Emmons and declare 
ourselves not Calvinisticalists, nor Calvinisti- 



cal, nor Calvinistic, but good Calvinists, down- 
right believers in the divine decrees. For we 
know that such a one can say with Jeremiah; 
" The word of the Lord came unto me saying, 
before I found thee I knew thee, and before 
thou earnest forth out of the womb I sancti- 
fied thee, and ordained thee to be a prophet 
unto this people, and no man taketh this 
honor to himself but he that is called of God 
as was Aaron" — and Daniel. 

And today fifty years of loving relations 
with this people are recalled — the last few 
years not so active, but still beneficent and 
quickening. And we are permitted to come 
up here and testify of our love for this man 
and to look his people in the face and to take 
some of them by the hand who have been 
blest by this long ministry. 

In the letter of Dr. Fiske, first inviting mc 
to this celebration, he said that I was to be in- 
vited not merely as a trustee of Phillips 
Academy, but as his friend. It was as a trus- 
tee of Phillips Academy, including both the 
historic old school, now for more than a hun- 
dred years the nursery of fine classical 
scholarship and of true manliness, guided in 
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these days by that masterly administrator, Dr. 
Bancroft, and also the Andover Theological 
Seminary, both of which institutions owe Dr. 
Fiske a great debt, that I first knew him. It 
was as a trustee in relations to the seminary 
that I first learned to appreciate his wise in- 
sight into God's word; his keen analysis of 
doctrine; his sweeping command of the New 
England theological history; his love of man, 
his belief that all teaching, all doctrines, all 
institutions are for the sake of living man ; not 
for the sake of petrifactions, fossils, or skele- 
tons, not for the sake of traditions, formulas, 
or compromises, but for the sake of man, for 
the seeking and saving of that which is lost; 
and there is nothing lost in this blessed world 
but man. But it would be a grave injustice 
to let these words imply that I ever saw in 
him any irreverence towards the fathers; any 
lack of devotion to those fundamental princi- 
ples on which our New England church is 
founded; any forgetfulness that New England 
has been the birthplace of so much that is 
great and glorious, because it was settled and 
guided through all its early history by men 
who believed in the infallibility of scripture as 
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the guide of moral and spiritual life, in man's 
responsibility to God, in foreordination, in the 
deity of Christ, in an atonement made by Him 
for the sins of the world, in the mercy, but 
not less in the justice of God — nor can it be 
forgotten by any one standing on the soil of 
this town, always so marked by its loyalty to 
freedom, they believed also that man is the 
child of God and has a large right to self- 
direction and self-government. 

It would be a mistake, if I did not add 
what no man who has ever known Dr. Fiske 
well could for a moment question, that the ra- 
diant cheerfulness of his life, the serene 
optimism of his presence has not rested alone 
on the ardent loyalty of his soul to the men 
and principles that have made our past glori- 
ous, but also on the unconquerable assurance 
that God still reveals Himself; that nature and 
history and human conscience and reason, help, 
together with God's word, to make us under- 
stand Him better — nay, sometimes throw 
light on that word, and that each century and 
each decade should put and actually does put 
the church in a truer relation to God and 
gives the church a larger vision of God. 



It is this combination of supreme love for 
man, for the God-man first and then for all 
those whom the God-man came to save, of 
loyalty and reverence for the unalterable 
verities of our historic faith, and of joyful as- 
surance that God still leads his people and 
will give them more light, this combination 
which made Dr. Fiske our leader and our 
guide in the agitations and storms which for 
many years threatened to destroy the noblest 
monument in America of New England's his- 
torical greatness and New England's present 
power. 

Speaking then to this people as a trustee of 
Andover Theological Seminary, I venture to 
say: Do not suppose that you know the whole 
of this genial, gracious, loving pastor. You 
know him as the shepherd of the flock. You 
know him as one that leaves the ninety and 
nine and seeks the one that is gone astray; as 
one that gives the tenderest counsel to the err- 
ing, the sweetest sympathy to the bereaved ; 
who walks with God and speaks to God for 
you as to a friend. You may know him as 
familiar with the fathers, as a scholar and a 
theologian, but with all your knowledge and 



traditions of the wild sea, few of you have 
seen him on the sea of theological controversy 
and know him, as some of us know him, as 
the sturdy pilot who, keeping his eye fixed on 
the star of Bethlehem had the power to direct 
through angry billows and bring into the 
haven of peace a great tossing ship, freighted 
with treasures of divine love and divine knowl- 
edge, to the glad relief of hundreds who 
watched with deep anxiety from the shore. 

If any proof were needed of the honor and 
power which may come to a minister of the 
gospel of Christ, who devotes himself with a 
single eye to the welfare of his people, making 
his teaching, his labors and his prayers tell 
with ever increasing effectiveness for their 
spiritual life and progress, it might have been 
found in some of the past meetings of the 
trustees of the Andover Theological Seminary 
as they sate around the table at which this man 
had the highest place and listened to his 
gracious words and followed his counsel. It 
is partly because this eminence in usefulness 
in a great crisis was the outgrowth of loyalty 
to the divine Christ in the service of this peo- 
ple that we meet together today and lift our 
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hearts and our voices in reverent honor of 
God's goodness to us through him. 

Pastor and people, I rejoice with you in 
the advent of this blessed day. I am sure we 
all feel that our honor today is paid to the 
divine Christ, pastor pastorum, the good 
Shepherd who gave his life for the sheep. 

What a transforming, exalting power He 
has over the life of one who bends his neck 
to the easy yoke in the glow of youth and fol- 
lows him to the distant end! I think of the 
fisherman John under the guidance of the 
teacher so early chosen and loved so long, 
passing out of the hot temper of his passion- 
ate disposition, out of the worldly ambition 
natural to a noble soul, out of the semi- 
blindness of Jewish patriotism, and out of the 
narrow, intolerant conceptions of Jewish theo- 
logy into the sweetness, the humility, the 
world-embracing love of a Christian, into the 
spiritual adoration of the majestic Word made 
flesh, the man of sorrows, the root out of dry 
ground, and uttering with the tremulous 
tones of hoary age the tender words, " Little 
children, love one another'' ; himself for 
eighteen hundred years so loved and honored 



by the church that it may seem that his bold 
request to sit on the right hand of Christ is 
truly answered. I doubt not there were other 
fisher boys on the lake of Tiberius; others 
perhaps who heard the call of John the 
Baptist and went down to the Jordan and 
were baptized, confessing their sins, but who 
went back to their business and their boats. 
They left no mark in history; no footprints 
on the sands of time; they led obscure lives 
and passed into oblivion. 

So I think of the farmer boy in the valley 
of the Deerfield — beautiful river — raking the 
hay after the cart, driving the father's cows 
home across the meadows, with clean mind 
and pure loving heart, looking over the river 
to those south-western hills, as the sun went 
down, and desiring to know more of God's 
world; in college early touched by the inspir- 
ing light and love of the divine Master and 
there is no other course open to him; his 
heart glows with such a love and joy he must 
make that Master known to men and that 
divine Master abides with him through all the 
years and what has been gathered, this glo- 
rious harvest of patience and faith on his part 
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and love and gratitude on the part of others 
some of whom have gone from this church into 
distant parts of the world, has been due to the 
Christ of "God working in him to will and 
to do of his own good pleasure." There were 
other farmer boys in Shelburne, others with 
clean minds and large powers; some perhaps 
who went with him to college and perhaps to 
whom God spoke, but few of them heard the 
voice so distinctly and followed that voice 
into the ministry of the word and few of them 
were known outside the range of their native 
hills. It is then at the feet of Christ as we 
gather, that we lay our laurels down and " call 
upon our souls and all that is within us to 
bless and praise His holy name," for we know 
that He is the same in his love and inspiring 
power "yesterday, today and forever." 

"Subtlest thought shall fail and learning falter, 

Churches change, forms perish, systems go ; 
But our human needs, they will not alter, 

Christ no after age shall e'er outgrow. 
Yea, Amen ! Thou changeless one, thou only 

Art life's guide and spiritual goal, — 
Thou the light across the dark and lonely, 

Thou the eternal haven of the soul." 



ANNIVERSARY HYMN. 



MRS. A. W. HITCHCOCK. 



O Lord Eternal, in whose sight 

A thousand years are but a day, 
Teach us to praise Thy constant love 

And make us humble while we pray. 

We bless Thee for unnumbered gifts,- 
For guidance where our feet have trod ; 

For grace supplied in times of need. 
For clearer vision of our God. 

We bless Thee for Thy servant. Lord, 

Who all these years has walked with Thee ; 

For his wise counsels, righteous deeds. 
His faith, and hope, and charity. 

May we, O Father, as we reach 
This season of Thy signal grace. 

Adore Thy love and henceforth walk 
As servants who have seen Thy face. 
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ADDRESS OF PROF. E. C SMYTH, 

OF ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 



As I was beginning to set down something 
for this occasion I received a letter from one 
whose wishes to-day are as commands, sug- 
gesting that I spare him, and give all my time 
to his people and my theme. 

He will pardon, I trust, if I say a word for 
the faculties of Phillips Academy and of the 
Theological Seminary at Andover, and this 
all the more since, owing to the vacation, they 
have had no opportunity to send a represen- 
tative or unite in epistolary greetings. 

We cannot forget that our honored presi- 
dent and friend was a student at Andover. 
Two of the first faculty of the Seminary, 
Leonard Woods and Moses Stuart, were still 
lecturing in it, with Professor Emerson, (who 
subsequently resided in this city,) and the new- 



er professors, Park and Edwards. Their pupil 
imbibed the best traditions and spirit of An- 
dover. Becoming pastor of this church he 
was recognized as especially qualified to in- 
terpret, cultivate and defend the theology 
which had received the distinctive title, 
" New England," and cherished the honorable 
aspiration best to express the faith of the 
churches. It was in the nature of things that 
he should become a trustee of the Seminary 
in whose founding Newburyport with An- 
dover had so principal a share, a teacher in it 
of Christian divinity, and in due time presi- 
dent of the trustees of the Academy of which 
the Theological School was an early and nat- 
ural outgrowth. 

I am prohibited from saying more of him, 
but I cannot wholly subdue expression of the 
common gratitude of all who teach on An- 
dover Hill, in Acadjemy or Seminary, for the 
long and faithful service which Dr. Fiske has 
rendered these institutions, and of our admira- 
tion of the fidelity, benignity, courage, 
patience, helpfulness, wisdom, which have 
distinguished and crowned these years of de- 
votion. In times of perplexity he has been 



clear-sighted and serene. No one has ever 
questioned his fidelity to every trust. His 
gentleness has been accompanied by firmness; 
his courage tempered by prudence. He has 
known how to warn as well as to encourage. 
Above all has been the confidence that truth 
wins; that the foundation is secure inasmuch 
as "the Lord knoweth them that are His;'' 
that it is safe to put a great deal of confidence 
in Him and His guidance. 

The thought I have now to present is not 
remote. It is, that the history of human en- 
deavor to understand the world in which we 
live and our part in it reveals this law^ namely, 
that He in whom our faith rests as Saviour 
and Lord is revealing Himself in human ex- 
perience as one who saves from age to age 
what is truest and best in human thinking, and 
shows Himself to be the one criterion and 
judge of all human wisdom. 

I must confine my illustrations to a narrow 
field and a few specific instances. But I am 
persuaded that the long course of history, in 
every department of it, conveys the same les- 
son. 

My first illustration is from the early con- 
tact of Christianity with the Hellenic phil- 



osophy, and under the limitation of a single 
point in this contact, that of cosmology, the 
theory of the world. This was the impulse 
and burthen of the highest thought of Greece. 
It shaped the first article of the oldest creed: 
I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker 
of heaven and earth. Here, as elsewhere, 
Christianity at once tested and saved human 
wisdom. 

The testing is a familiar thought. St. Paul 
affirms it in memorable words: "The world 
through its wisdom knew not God"; "we 
preach Christ crucified * * unto Gentiles 
foolishness." We cannot too humbly and 
profoundly accept his judgment. It stands 
forever as a condemnation of a merely in- 
tellectual way of finding and knowing God. 
The Christian knowledge of God has a differ- 
ent quality. It is ethical and spiritual, and 
not the mere intelligence of a reason void of 
such contents, or viewed apart from them. 
It depends on divine revelation, and the life- 
giving power of the Holy Spirit. But the 
Apostle, even in the passage just referred to, 
does not let go of the word wisdom, nor ban- 
ish it from Christian use. The spiritual com- 




prehends the intellectual; the wisdom of God 
all human wisdom. We have a glimpse, at 
least, in the Apostle's thought, of a double 
process which history more fully discloses — 
that of failure and need, that of fulfillment 
and the joy of richer and nobler possession of 
truth. 

When St. Paul applied to the Greek wis- 
dom his crucial test of power to save men, 
and presented Christ crucified as the only 
Saviour, the Hellenic philosophy had passed, 
as Windelband best points out, two stages, and 
had entered on a third. First, its problem 
was the visible world, the many and the one, 
the transitory and the permanent. Every- 
thing is changing, yet the earth abides. What 
is the one ground of all that we see and 
know? The conception was dawning of a 
formative principle, not separable from the 
world, yet a source of its order and soul of its 
life. 

Thought then turned to the soul itself. 
There was gained a wide domain, both of in- 
tuitive and reasoned knowledge; a higher 
appreciation of moral and religious values; 
more true and beautiful ideals. Moved by a 



clearer perception of spirit, Philosophy, in 
this its highest strain, seems almost, at times, 
to have within its reach the thought of one 
personal Creator and Father of the universe, 
and of a personal relation to Him, in knowl- 
edge, of pure and gifted minds. Such only, 
however, could rise to it; Plato himself 
longed for a revealer — for some word of 
God, a ship instead of a raft to bear us over 
the troubled seas. 

Neither Plato nor Aristotle, however, 
could make their highest conceptions valid 
and authoritative for others. Philosophy 
itself failed to develop them. They stand out 
to us, enlightened by a spiritual and assured 
revelation, as they did to none of Plato's suc- 
cessors — as they did not, we may presume, to 
Plato himself. We see them in their singular 
beauty, through a clarified atmosphere; he 
through the mists not only of the morning of 
Philosophy, but of a world unillumined by 
the glory of "the only begotten from the 
Father." 

There came in a third stage. In the Em- 
pire religions, philosophies, flowed together. 
The problem of the world became more 




distinctly religious, yet the result was a fer- 
ment, not an agreement. The knowledge of 
God as a saving wisdom for life was more 
obscure than ever. Eclecticism never yet has 
solved any problem. 

Two paths opened. God was thought of 
either as identical with the universe, or as ab- 
solutely above it. The one way ended with 
declaring a knowledge of God unnecessary 
for us; the other with pronouncing it unat- 
tainable. Some said: God is so near us and 
all about us, as to be indistinguishable. Oth- 
ers: He is so far from us that we cannot 
touch Him, and even worse. He cannot touch 
us, cannot speak to us, help us, heal us, love 
us. To such wisdom the preaching of Christ 
crucified was the acme of foolishness. 

Yet these philosophers were religious men, 
and a man must unmake himself to deny 
wholly his maker. Thought tried to bridge 
the chasm between God and his world. It 
conceived of an ascending and descending 
scale of powers, spirits, from earth to heaven, 
heaven to earth. But all in vain. Always it 
was not, after all, God who spoke or appeared 
or made the soul his temple. The word was 
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not the living word; The Fatherhood was not, 
as one has said, Fatherliness; there was no 
clear revelation of the Son, and so none of the 
Father, or of man's sonship; the touch, how- 
ever felt, was without healing power; the face 
was still veiled. The unveiling, the revela- 
tion, came in Christ. 

Here, in this high realm of thought as well 
as life, Christ was set for judgment, but no 
less for saving, not only for the falling, but 
for the rising of many. 

Hellenism, if not through its unexpended 
powers alone, yet through Him who created 
them and came for fulfillment, could be eman- 
cipated, spiritualized, re-enforced in its better 
elements, taken up into a true and living 
knowledge of God. 

Christianity actually brought this to pass. 
Platonism lived again in the Christian church. 
Aristotle taught again in its schools. Augus- 
tine, helped to Christianity by Neo Platonism, 
overthrew it partly by truths it had inherited 
and preserved. 

Much has been said of late about the secu- 
larization of Christianity through its contact 
with Hellenism. The latter seems to come in 



like Satan into Paradise, and in a new form 
the history of Christianity is interpreted by 
the old idea of a fall at its beginning, — a fall to 
be recovered from by a restoration of a gospel 
divorced from philosophy. So Mr. Kidd would 
put religion under the protection of some- 
thing wholly ultra-rational, and Mr. Balfour, 
— perhaps this is not his deeper or whole 
meaning, — would subject reason to authority. 
It has ever been to the credit of our American 
Theological Seminaries that they have not 
thus divorced Christianity and reason. Nor 
do I believe that truth for us lies that way. 
And whatever detriment Christianity may be 
justly thought to have suffered through its 
early contact with Hellenism, whatever evils 
its secularization by Hellenism caused, it is 
certainly quite as important, and I think more 
just to the facts in the case, to emphasize its 
spiritualization of Hellenism. For, after all 
necessary qualifications are made, it is plainly 
true, that what was best in the old was more 
than preserved. It was redeemed, put to 
work, made not merely a thought but a life, 
saved to its noblest uses. Why, even the un- 
trained Celt to whom Ireneaus preached in the 



wilds of Gaul, who could not read a word or 
syllable or a letter, could say, as a principle 
of conduct and inspiration of life, "I believe 
in the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth," and in his faith was glorifying what is 
truest and noblest in Platonism. So that, not 
only for school and porch and academy, but 
for man, Platonism and Aristotelianism in 
their best principles were saved unto life 
through the One Person who made all person- 
ality real and sacred, and with it all truth, 
wisdom, and righteousness. The religious 
and ethical revelation He brought natural- 
ized, rationalized, and, if you please, secular- 
ized itself in all that is truly natural, rational, 
human, and moved everything true and good 
to new productiveness. Philosophy owes to 
Christianity a great debt, and can never do 
thoroughly its own work — which it must do 
in its own way — save as it rises to the height 
and reaches to the compass of the Christian 
consciousness and wisdom. On the other 
hand, Christianity made no mistake in the 
beginning or since, in cultivating its affinities. 
If it is the Truth, if it is the Idea of the good 
made real, brought from the highest heavens 




to earth, if there is one Kingdom, one God 
and Father of all, and if an essential of all 
personality is unity, so that reason, natural, 
ethical, spiritual, however it rises on this 
scale in comprehensiveness, is the reason of 
the one person, the image of the one God, no 
wonder that Justin Martyr, and the most 
thoughtful of the ancient Fathers, called 
Christianity Philosophy. Christianity indeed, 
is first of all a faith, a personal, ethical and 
religious relation to God; but in this relation 
are involved and perfected all finite knowl- 
edge and the revelation of eternal wisdom. 
Nor is it too much to say that Platonism and 
Aristotelianism, Idealism and Science, have 
their ultimate assurance of life to-day in their 
affinity to Christianity, as Christianity has a 
sign and seal of its divinity in its power to 
quicken and appropriate all thought and life. 
For in Him, in Whom are the treasures of 
knowledge and wisdom, reason was incarnate 
as well as goodness; and in Him that which 
is central and permanent and ultimate in the 
vast universe of being is revealed, '^the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth." 

I would like to illustrate further our theme 
from the early relation of Christianity to 



Judaism, but can only suggest my thought 
What was the intellectual problem for 
Judaism when Christ came? Was it not 
whether it could broaden and interpret its 
monotheism so as to admit into it, as Paul 
and John and the early church did, Christ's 
divinity? And which stood, and which fell, 
the Judaism that at most attained to a vacilla- 
ting adoptionism, or a Judaism which wor- 
shipped the glorified Christ with the Father 
and the Spirit? And to which, the monothe- 
ism without the Trinity, or the monotheism 
that contained it, was the sceptre of religious 
empire given? 

The same phenomena reappear at the 
Great Reformation, and are reproduced in 
our own century. 

Four years before the nailing of the Theses 
on the church door at Wittenberg, an artist 
of great insight as well as power of express- 
ion, and who later became a fast friend of 
Luther and Melanchthon, drew the cele- 
brated picture of human reason, winged? 
intent of vision, surrounded by the instru- 
ments of art and science, yet of downcast 
mien and with eyes as sad as full and clear. 
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So again, about the middle of this century, 
in the flush of the great achievements of 
modern science and the new intellectual im- 
pulse, there came to the front that despondent 
view of life and the spiritual world which 
called itself Agnosticism. 

It is the common incident and mark, 
through history, of a wisdom which draws 
simply or too exclusively from merely in- 
tellectual resources,— the sense of defeat, in 
deeper spirits the sad consciousness of failure. 

Yet, as in the first instance adduced, the 
wisdom aware of defeat has been either the 
forerunner or the foil of a wisdom superior to 
itself, its test and judge. 

Quickened by the powers of a living faith 
in Christ, the youthful humanist, Philip 
Melanchthon, breathed new life into the edu- 
cational system of Germany, — an achievement 
unparalleled by anything effected by the 
Renaissance apart from a living acceptance 
of Christ, — and Philosophy itself rose from 
her despair with a new inspiration and 
mission. 

Already, now. Agnosticism, as anything 
more than a corrective of unintelligent dog- 



matism, is passing away. Some indeed of its 
representatives may not yet have discovered 
that they are " thinking in the past." But 
the change is too clear to be mistaken. It 
reveals itself in utterances far and wide, from 
the heights of the most comprehensive and 
penetrating thought of our time, from the 
hidden chambers in which men are finding 
the deepest secret of power, from the lecture 
room, and the laboratory, and the mission field. 

I venture no prediction. Human history is 
not a mere evolution of ideas. Each genera- 
tion makes or mars under a law of freedom. 
Yet ideas at last win; and there are many 
signs that, as at the Reformation and in the 
early Christian centuries, so in the near future, 
the gospel of Christ crucified will penetrate 
with its wisdom our schools of learning and 
science, and, through recovered and quickened 
educated minds, bring ever widening circles 
under its divine sway. And as before, so 
now and ever, Christ will come forth anew as 
the test by which each claimant of wisdom 
will stand or fall. 

This supreme test of wisdom and power, 
Fathers, Brethren, Members of this church 




and congregation, we believe has been met 
here in the ministry of fifty years we are now 
commemorating. It has been — is not this 
to-day our deepest joy? — a ministry of Christ 
crucified for sinners. 



II 




ALBERT WELLMAN HITCHCOCK. 



THE DINNER. 



At the close of the delightful exercises in the church, 
the chairman announced that dinner would be served in 
the chapel by the ladies of the parish to all invited 
guests, all ministers and their wives present, the officers 
of the church and parish and their wives, the officers 
of the Sunday School, and the head of each organiza- 
tion of the church's working force, together with all the 
older members of the church, received into membership 
by Dr. Fiske. 

Nearly two hundred sat down to the heavily laden ta- 
bles, which were handsomely appointed, each in a 
harmonious color of its own. It was one o'clock when 
the blessing was asked by Rev. D. L. Furber, D. D., 
of Newton Center, a classmate at Andover of Dr. 
Fiske's. For an hour sociability reigned and the young 
ladies served bountifully. There were many guests 
from out of town, some from as distant points as San 
Francisco, and Washington, D. C. 

At two o'clock the active pastor rapped for attention, 
chairs were moved back, and all prepared for the speech- 
making to follow. After a brief introduction in a 
humorous vein, Mr. Hitchcock called upon Mr. Issachar 



Lefavour of Beverly, classmate at Amherst with Dr. 
Fiske in the class of 1842. With witty allusions to 
olden times, and many stories of the days when he and 
Dr. Fiske used to debate and recite Greek and act Greek 
and Latin plays, he kept the audience which now filled 
the chapel in high good humor. It was a delight to 
hear him recall so vividly the parts he and the pastor of 
fifty years used to play as college boys. After him, a 
classmate at Andover, who is to celebrate his Fiftieth 
Anniversary in Newton Center in December, Rev. 
Daniel L. Furber, D. D., told of his classmates and 
their lives. Concerning Dr. Fiske, the following are 
some of his words : 

"The first thing I have to say about Dr. Fiske is, 
that I had the pleasure of marrying him to the best 
woman we had to spare in our church. We did not 
want to spare her, but we were obliged to under the 
circumstances, and she has been a great comfort and 
blessing to him for more than thirty years. 

Dr. Fiske was one of the foremost men in our Semi- 
nary class. There was no man who took part more 
constantly than he did in the theological discussions of 
the Porter Rhetorical Society. I do not think there 
was any man who wrote more sermons than he did 
while in the Seminary. After he had been settled in 
the ministry about ten years that series of able articles 
began to appear in the Bibliotheca Sacra, which re- 
vealed him to the denomination as a theologian, and 
after that whenever at any of our great denominational 
gatherings any theological points needed elucidation or 
re-statement, his name was usually found on the Com- 
mittee appointed to do the work. 



I have feared that Dr. Fiske's connection with An- 
dover Seminary might lead people to think that he 
favored the views held and taught there. I once spoke 
of this to Dr. Samuel J. Spalding. He replied, ' Oh 
no, Dr. Fiske has not changed. He is the same good, 
sound theologian now that he always was.' This is 
what I wish to believe, and if Dr. Fiske were now 
asked to state his theological position, lean imagine him 
saying in the words of Scripture, 'No man having 
drunk old wine straightway desireth new ; for he saith 
the old is better.' " 

Rev. John R. Thurston of Whitinsville next spoke 
upon the general theme of ministerial friendships. His 
tender and touching allusion to his own long intimacy 
with Dr. Fiske, begun while he was minister in New- 
bury, and sealed when he took into his family and 
his affections the son of Dr. Fiske while the father went 
abroad, proved how well he could speak upon this 
theme. 

Former members now no longer with us were repre- 
sented by Mr. Benjamin Parker Davis of Washington, 
D. C. He spoke most interestingly of the old days and 
the old familiar names and faces. He called to mind 
the position and history of Belleville parish, extending 
uninterruptedly from the Merrimac to the city's southern 
limits, and from Chain Bridge to Olive street, embrac- 
ing almost all of this large territory, as large as the rest 
of the city with its ten churches. Yet this church has 
done its work so well, he declared that there is no room 
for a rival. 

Rev. C. P. Mills represented the local Association 
and Denomination. He spoke in part as follows : '* To 



voice the affection and appreciation of the Essex North 
Association toward Dr. Fiske is at once embarrassing 
and gratifying. It is embarrassing because any one of 
us would naturally hesitate to fill the place which be- 
longs by pre-eminence to our beloved brother, Rev. 
John D. Kingsbury, whose regretted absence passes this 
privilege to some other representative ; yet it is gratify- 
ing because our affection for Dr. Fiske personally is so 
genuine and our appreciation of his ministerial worth 
and work is so admiring that sincere speech springs 
spontaneously to our lips. What Dr. Theodore L. 
Cuyler said at the semi-centennial of Dr. Richard S. 
Storrs, we do readily adopt for this occasion : * In the 
court of Christ's College at Cambridge, they have banked 
up the trunk of Milton's mulberry tree to keep it warm 
and fruitful yet ; so let us bank around this grand old 
minister of Jesus Christ with the warmth of our love, 
while every broad bough of his influence is laden with 
the golden fruits of the Spirit ; and let us pray that it 
may be many a long year ere he is transplanted to the 
realms of celestial glory. All hail to the faithful ser- 
vant of the living God !' 

We are impressed with the harmony of Dr. Fiske and 
his Belleville environment. Here stands the character- 
istic New England meeting-house, pure white without, 
chaste within, speaking the whiteness of his life be- 
fore the community and the gentle beauty within his 
interior spirit. Before it and about it on either side 
are the broad avenues, the graceful elms, the ever- 
greens, the verdant fields, the vines whose branches 
spread over the walls, the blossoming and fruit-bearing 




orchards, all, in their several identities, suggesting the 
breadth of his sympathy, the grace of his mind, the 
freshness of his age, the fruitfulness of his labors and 
influence. A beautiful bit of nature and a choice spec- 
imen of human nature were wedded here fifty years ago 
and today we celebrate the Golden Jubilee. 

Our association with Dr. Fiske has taught us to value 
his judgment. Henry Ward Beecher, in a sermon 
preached in Plymouth pulpit, Sunday morning, Jan. 
28, 1883, used these words: 'I should pity any states- 
man in the Senate of the United States who should 
undertake to question old Dr. Fiske of Massachusetts on 
questions of that kind, with his memory tenacious, his 
reading wide and rich, and his judgment almost as sure 
and accurate as a crystal.' Judgment is the staying 
quality. Belleville has been called Paradise Parish. It 
is sufficient evidence of Dr. Fiske's judgment that he 
has been able to live fifty years in Paradise without be- 
ing expelled ! 

We have prized Dr. Fiske for his scholarship. He 
has been anchored in the theological fundamentals, yet 
he has been able to pay out cable to rise upon the incom- 
ing tide of;^the fuller life produced by the spirit of God, 
in the changing years. An earlier minister of " Ould 
Newberry," pressed on the charge of heresy by his 
brethren, took refuge in Latin ; they followed him in 
that language ; he replied in Greek ; they answered in 
kind; he resorted to Hebrew; they rejoined in the 
same ; he fled to the Arabic, and there they left him in 
triumph. Our observation of Dr. Fiske has been that 
in the .presidency of the board of trustees of Andover 



Theological Seminary during a period of controversy 
and in the discussions of a transitorial age he has been 
the master of many languages ; the language of love, of 
light, of leadership, the language of progress, of cau- 
tion and of liberty. Today, in the peace that follows 
battle, we scent the free perfume of Araby the blest I 

We have loved Dr. Fiske most of all for his fellow- 
ship. He has linked us with the great spirits of the 
past, who have given our Essex North Association a 
noble fame. With him we have broken bread at the 
table of hospitality; by him we have been commended 
to the throne of grace in times when the burden of the 
churches was upon our hearts ; from him we have re- 
ceived the unfailing tokens of a fraternity fed by the spirit 
of him who said " One is your Master, even Christ ; and 
all ye are brethren." This chalice of greeting which 
we lovingly lift to his lips is a meagre measure of our 
affectionate esteem ; yet we are assured that his gener- 
ous spirit will put upon this act the interpretation of 
our hearts and receive from us the honor which we de- 
light to give, changing one word only of the poet's 
lines, we know 

* Tis a little thing 
To give a cup of water; yet its draught 
Of cool refreshment, drained by revered lips, 
May give a shock of pleasure to the frame 
More exquisite than when nectarean juice 
Renews the life of joy in happiest hours.' 
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For the clergy of the city and of other denominations. 
Rev. S. C. Beane, D. D., pastor of the First Church in 




Newburyport, Unitarian, spoke with grace and humor, 
craving the welcome which was readily granted him in 
fellowship of the day and hour. 

Mr. N. N. Withington, one of our honored citizens, 
son of the late Rev. Dr. L. Withington, was called upon, 
and said, among other things : 

**I am appalled to speak before so many ministers re- 
membering how critical they were of each other at the 
association meetings when I was a boy ; and yet there is 
a distinction in participating at an occasion which 
threatens to become unique. It is a proud and pleasant 
duty to bear testimony at the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
one who is an old fellow townsman, as well as parish 
pastor. Speeches on such occasions are apt to run into 
the eulogistic strain of lapidary inscriptions, but there is 
no danger of that in Dr. Fiske's case, whose long and 
honored career with us has been- a more impressive 
monument, than anything we can say, to the esteem in 
which he is held. My association with him, has been 
chiefly in the Tuesday Evening Club, where his clear- 
ness of thought, lucidity of statement and soundness of 
judgment have made his opinion upon any subject well 
nigh decisive. His work also in the cause of education 
in the schools and Public Library deserve commenda- 
tion, and it is gratifying to me to contribute a good 
word upon such an occasion, since so long a connection 
between pastor and people will soon become as extinct 
as the megatherium." 

The next speaker. Dr. F. A. Howe, represented the 
church members received by Dr. Fiske : '*I know," he 
said, *' I do but express the feeling of our entire church 
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membership when I say we love Dr. Fiske most rever- 
ently for all he has been to us, as our teacher and pastor ; 
our sympathizing friend in hours of trouble ; our 
comfort in sorrow, our counsellor, our companion in 
the daily round of life. We love him because of his 
purity of soul, his gentle nature, and because of all that 
he has been to us in Christ." The Doctor closed with 
a beautiful comparison drawn between the long au- 
tumnal sunsets and the setting sun of the life which the 
day was appointed to honor. 

The speech-making closed with an eloquent address 
from another loyal parishioner, Mr. Eben Moody Boyn- 
ton. He traced the history of the Belleville church 
backward into the life of the preceding churches on the 
Plains and on Pipestave Hill. There were great in- 
ventors in old Newbury, he said, whence came the first 
power loom invention of William Moody in 1744, and 
seventy years later Paul Moody invented the shuttle 
loom. In his mill the first nail-making machine in the 
world was made. These and many other great names 
Dr. Fiske fitly represents. We hope he will tarry with 
us a longer period than that denoted by the sixty-six 
years' pastorate of my mother's brother. We can never 
think of him as dying, but as going up like Elijah into 
glory. Belleville can never bid him goodbye. I have 
and can have no words of farewell for this occasion." 

Mr. Boynton then presented to each pastor a hand- 
some cane of polished oak, with golden head and heavy 
silver collar, bearing upon each the names of thirty-four 
old Newbury families, all among the ancestors of the 
daughters of Mr. Boynton. The wood is from a beam 
of the old church on the Plains, built in 1688. 



These decidedly novel and valuable gifts were re- 
ceived with due appreciation, and will be long preserved 
as mementoes of the day and donor. The names they 
bear are: Adams, Barnes, Brown, Boynton, Cutting, 
Colcord, Dole, Dummer, Dodge, Emery, Bodwell, 
Bartlett, Oilman, Gale, Hoyt, Hale, Haseltine, Hunt- 
ington, Noyes, Johnson, Greenleaf, Maverick, Mousall, 
Parker, Kent, Miller, Moody, Ordway, Sewall, Somer- 
by, Mitchell, Smith, Swett, Webster, Whittier, Wood. 

Dr. Fiske being called upon, said in substances 
'* After this deluge of complimentary words, I scarcely 
know where or who I am. I seem to have lost my 
identity. Surely all these good things that these friends 
have been saying about somebody cannot apply to me. 
I have no doubt they meant to be truthful, but I fear 
they have told some tremendous — mistakes. If I could 
believe that all these things were really true of me, I 
should be the happiest man living, and I feel inclined 
to utter the wish of Burns, with a new meaning. 

* O, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us.' 

I am certainly very grateful for all these expressions 
of love and esteem. The length and usefulne|s of my 
ministry have been due largely to the Belleville people 
and to her, who, these many years has been the light of 
my home, and the joy and inspiration of my life." 

The audience then rose to express their affection for 
Mrs. Fiske, and regret that she could not be present. 



From six o'clock until eight the parsonage opposite 
the church was opened for all who wished to present 
their congratulations to Dr. and Mrs. Fiske. A throng 
of friends from this and other parishes, from near and 
far, passed through the hospitable doors, partook of 
generous refreshments, and departed with the happy 
consciousness that the day had been full of satisfaction 
for the one person to whom it meant most, and was 
therefore a perfect success for all. 




LETTERS. 



The following letters were read at appropriate timet 
among the speeches at the table in the afternoon, se- 
lected from many messages by telegram and by post. 

THE NORTH CHURCH, HAVERHILL. 

Daniel T. Fiske, D. D. 

Reverend and Dear Sir: — At a meeting of the 
North Congregational church held last evening, our 
pastor. Rev. George H. Reed, spoke gratefully of your 
long and useful life in our midst, of your blessed exam- 
ple, of your helpfulness in the Conference, of your close 
relations to our church, and of the tie of strong Christian 
friendship, which existed between you and our late pas- 
tor, Rev. Dr. Seeley. 

It is my privilege by vote of the church to convey to 
you this expression of their grateful appreciation of one 
who has so long and faithfully walked among the golden 
candlesticks, and their earnest prayer that '* The peace 
of God which passeth understanding shall keep your 
heart and mind through Christ Jesus." 

Cordially yours, 

George C. How. 

Clerk of the Church. 

Haverhill, Mass, Sept. 13, 1897. 



THB FIRST CHURCH, UNITARIAN, NEWBURYPORT. 

At the close of this morning^s service the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, that the hearty congratulations of the 
First Religious Societ}' be extended to Rev. Dr. Daniel 
T. Fiske, and to the Belleville Congregational Church 
and Society, on the occasion of the semi-centennial of 
their union as people and minister, and that we in com- 
mon with all who rejoice in the welfare of Newbury port, 
and hall the benign influences of religion, hereby express 
our thanks and gratitude for the long and admirable 
ministry, whose activities have continued for fifty years, 
and whose good influences can have no end. 

A true copy of record. 

A. W. Greenleaf, 

Clerk Pro Tern, 

Nhwburyport, Sept. 12, 1897. 



UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

(telegram.) 

Rev. D. 71 Piske^ D. Z?., Newbury fort \ 

The President and Faculty of Union Theological 
Seminary, offer heartfelt congratulations to Dr. Fiske 
on the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination. 

Charles Cuthbert Hall. 




JUDGE BISHOP OF THE SUPERIOR COURT, 

MASSACHUSETTS . 

My dear Dr, Fiske : 

I wish to send you my sincere congratulations at this 
time, on the completion of so long a period of most use- 
ful and honorable work in the high calling to which 
your life is devoted. With many others from far and 
near, I wish to join in thanksgiving for the grace vouch- 
safed to you, to lead these many years a life which both 
in its fruits and in its character is an example to us all, 
and to wish its continuance for many years yet to come. 

Sincerely your friend. 

Robert R. Bishop. 
Newton Centre, Mass., Aug. 19, 1897. 



REV. DR. VOSE OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Afy Dear Dr. Piske : 

Your long term of service and citizenship in Nev^- 
buryport would of itself be a matter of great interest. 
But you have done so much to win the affections and 
form the character of the people, that their tribute of re- 
spect must be spontaneous. God has spared you to see 
the fruit of your labors, and to enjoy the best blessing of 
life — the memory of good deeds. Nor has your influ- 
ence been confined to your own people, but many 
elsewhere have blest your kindly endeavors in their be- 
half. While holding faithfully the piety of the fathers, 
you have ever been on the side of true Christian scholar- 
ship and charity. 
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Wishing you grace, mercy and peace in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, I am 

Your affectionate friend, 

James G. Vosb. 



c. F. p. 



BANCROFT, PH.D., LL.D., PRINCIPAL OF PHILLIPS 
ACADEMY, ANDOVBR, MASS. 

Mr. C, A. Currier^ Clerk Belleville Churchy New- 
huryport^ Mass. 

My Dear Sir : — Dr. Fiske has been a trustee of .the 
Academy thirty-six years; I need not try to say, to 
those who know him, with what devotion, fidelity and 
wisdom. The theological seminary has interested him in 
a peculiar way, but the Academy has been cared for 
with equal thoroughness and zeal. He has carried into 
his work for these institutions the same qualities of 
mind and heart which have characterized his ministry 
and endeared him to his people, and to all who revere 
noble character, and appreciate faithful service. My 
regret at my inability to be present is tempered by the 
circumstance that President Carter, a graduate of the 
Phillips Academy and a co-trustee, is to make an ad* 
dress, representing personal and official relations which 
have been so many and honorable in Dr. Fiske's long 
and useful career. 

With many thanks for the courtesy of your invitation, 

I am, 

Very faithfully yours, 

Cecil F. P. Bancroft. 

Andovbr, Mass., Sept. 6, 1897. 



PROF. HARRIS OF ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

My Dear Mr, Currier : 

I regret very much that I am unable to accept the 

invitation of the Belleville Church to be present at the 

anniversary next week. My cordial congratulations are 

extended to the church on having enjoyed for so many 

years, the active ministrations and later the ripened 

counsels and sweet influence of Dr. Fiske. Better than 

pastoral and official relations, is Dr. Fiske himself, the 

Christian man. 

Yours very truly, 

George Harris. 

Bar Harbor, Me., September 7, 1897. 



prof. THAYER OF CAMBRIDGE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

Mr. C. A. Currier^ Newburyport^ Mass. 

My Dear Sir : — I regret that circumstances will pre- 
vent me from sharing the pleasure of so interesting and 
noteworthy an occasion as the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
your pastor. I beg to give the dear Doctor my heartiest 
congratulations and good wishes. He is associated in 
my thought with some critical passages in my personal 
experience, and the memory of his marked kindliness 
and good-will will always be fresh with me and grate- 
ful. May his experience verify the Psalmisfs description 
of them that are planted in the courts of the Lord. I 

remain. 

Yours sincerely, 

J. Henry Thayer. 

Seal Harbor, Me., Sept. 9, 1897. 



REV. DR. DANIELS, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

Mr. C. A. Currier^ Newburyfort^ Mass, 

Dear Sir : — It would give me the greatest pleasure 
possible to join with you in this delightful anniversary 
of the ordination of Dr. Fiske, and to bear my little part 
in testifying to the high esteem in which your senior 
pastor is held by the ministers of our faith and order. I 
regret, however, that the meeting of our Prudential Com- 
mittee on that date will prevent my attendance. Will 
you please bear my hearty Christian greetings to Dr. 
Fiske and assure him of my warm regard. 

Again thanking you for your favor, I am. 

Very sincerely yours, 

C. H. Daniels. 

Boston, Sept. 9, 1897. 



rev. dr. L. H. COBB, secretary OF THE CONGRE- 
GATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 

Rev, D, T, Piske^ D. D,^ Newburyport^ Mass. 

My Dear Sir : — It would give me sincere pleasure to 
be present at the celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of your ordination, but a pressure of other duties will 
make it impracticable. I most heartily congratulate 
you and the church you have so long and so faithfully 
served on this anniversary. I recall with sincere pleas- 
ure the delightful entertainment furnished at the par- 
sonage, which comes before me now as one of those 
model homes that have very much to do with the success 



of a minister and the moral and spiritual elevation of his 
parish. 

I sincerely hope the occasion of your anniversary will 
be one of great joy and delight to yourself and Mrs. 
Fiske and your people, as well as to your associate, a 
son of a very dear friend of my earlier years. I con- 
gratulate him on his association with you in the pastorate 
of that most excellent, broad-minded and warmly sym- 
pathetic Congregational Church. That church in its 
spiritual life and world-wide sympathy is to my mind 
the best monument that could possibly be erected to 
your memory as their pastor. 

Veiy sincerely yours, 

L. H. Cobb. 
New York, Sept. ii, 1897. 



REV. GBORGB A. HOOD, FIELD SECRETARY, THE CON- 
GREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 

My dear Mr. Currier : 

I should very much indeed enjoy attending the cele- 
bration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of Dr. Fiske, but I 
find that that day is already full. Though a western 
pastor for the most of my ministry, his name was well 
known to us in Minneapolis and elsewhere, and we 
always felt him to be a staunch, strong influence for the 
right. We must honor such men as he, all along 
through the years, but especially at these memorial 

occasions. 

Very respectfully yours, 

George A. Hood. 

Congregational House, Boston, Sept. 9, 1897. 



REV. R. S. STORRS, D. D., OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Dear Brethren : 

Your note of invitation to the proposed celebration of 
the Fiftieth Anniversary of the ordination of your hon- 
ored and beloved Senior Pastor, Dr. Daniel T. Fiske, 
has been late in reaching me, as forwarded from Brook- 
lyn. I beg you to accept my cordial thanks for it, with 
assurances — unneedcd, I hope — of the high esteem in 
which I have always held your pastor since my ac- 
quaintance with him began, before your own ; and with 
my earnest congratulations on the happy and fruitful 
harmony in which you so long have dwelt together as 
pastor and people. 

The influence of a life-long pastorate, so intelligent, 
affectionate, and so diligent in good work, as this has 
been, cannot be computed in figures, or even approxi- 
mately be put in words. Its line goes out to the end of 
the world, and its effects find their only sufficient rec- 
ord in the great immortality. I rejoice with you, and 
with him, in your delightful remembrances of the past, 
and still more in your common and justified expectations 
of the future, when together you at length shall see the 
Lord in open vision, and be in His presence with 
joy unspeakable and full of glory ! 

Faithfully and affectionately yours in Christ, 

Richard S. Storrs. 



Sunset Ridge, Shelter Island Heights, 

Sept. 12, 1897. 
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REV. CHARLES BBECHER. 

Mr, C A, Currier: 

Dear Brother : — I regret that my deafness will pre- 
vent my attending the semi-centennial of your pastor's 
ordination. It is about forty years since I first knew 
him as a member of the Essex North Association. All 
those years I have increasingly revered and loved him. 
The names of Withington, Campbell, Shedd and others 
stand out in memory with his. The threads may be 
modestly hid in the great tapestry but they are always of 
gold. The history of New England, and of the world, 
is largely what its humble village ministry have made 
it. In that ministry is the primacy of light and love. 
In this we ever greeted him *' primus inter pares." 

Such celebrations on earth are precious, but what 
will those be when we reach yonder heavenly plains 
and cast our crowns at the Savior's feet ! 

Fraternally yours, 

Charles Bbecher. 

Georgetown, Mass., Sept. 6, '97. 



REV. DR. A. H. BRADFORD. 

My Dear Dr. Fiske : 

May I be permitted to join the large company who 
will heartily congratulate you on your golden jubilee. 
Such a record is given to few. You have great reason 
for gratitude, but not so much as those who have en- 
joyed your noble ministry. May God bless you and 
yours for yet many more happy and useful years. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Amory H. Bradford. 

MoNTCLAiR, N. J., Sept. 12, 1897. 



REV. DR. T. T. MUNGER OF NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Rev. Albert W* Hitchcock : 

My Dear Sir : — I regret not being able to accept the 
invitation of the Belleville Church to attend the services 
to be held next Tuesday in commemoration of the Fifti- 
eth Anniversary of the ordination of its Senior Pastor, 
but I cannot let the occasion pass without sending a 
word of congratulation both to him and to the church. 

I first met Dr. Fiske in 1863 at the meetings of the 
Clerical Association of which we were members. For 
seven years we spent a day together once in about two 
months. Two members stand out vividly in my mem- 
ory : — Dr. Withington and Dr. Fiske. The former was 
already aged, venerable in appearance, original to the 
point of eccentricity, brilliant and witty as a writer, 
learned as a theologian, a man of mark in many 
ways. The papers read by him before the Associa- 
tion were upon a great variety of subjects, and were 
always delightful to hear — taking us into the region 
of still and quiet studies. But while they delighted 
us they seldom awoke any deep conviction or gave 
us anything that would aid us in the work of the 
pulpit except in a semi-literary way, or help us in 
the conflicts of opinion that were as real and press- 
ing then as they are now. We also often heard 
papers from Dr. Fiske, — a man less venerable in ap- 
pearance than now, but about as old as he is young at 
present. There is occasionally one whose happy for- 
tune it is to thwart time altogether, made apparently on 
an eternal plan, escaping the immaturity and weakness 
of youth by somehow compassing the wisdom of age 
and, cherishing in age the heart of youth. 



The papers read by Dr. Fiske were commonly re- 
views of recent books, — keen in their insight, thorough 
in their knowledge of the subject, clear and finished in 
style, but chiefly remarkable for the strong, enlightened 
common sense which pervaded them. Dr. Withington 
charmed us ; Dr. Fiske taught and edified us. 

One cannot review the life of Dr. Fiske durinor the 
last forty years and especially the last twenty, in his 
connection with theology and theological controversies 
without profound respect for the way in which he has 
borne himself. Conservative and yet progressive, rev- 
erent toward the past and trustful before the future, 
holding on to what is good and true, or even seems to 
be such, but freely accepting the light that every day 
surely brings, dealing with souls and with institutions 
carefully and not rushing into change on mere impulse 
or half knowledge, a humble and patient waiter on 
God's unfolding plan, and yet ready to speak and to 
take a stand when the divine mind has clearly revealed 
itself, — such is the picture of his life as it stands out be- 
fore those who have known him from the beginning. 

That Newburyport loves and venerates the pastor who 
has so long gone in and out before it, is without doubt 
the richest tribute that can be laid at his feet today ; but 
there is another tribute from a wider circle that I will 
venture to represent, — the tribute of respect from his 
life-long brethren in the ministry for the large intelli- 
gence that has characterized him in his official positions, 
for the breadth of his opinions, for the unfailing charity 
of his spirit, for the solidity of his character and the 
grace of his life. 
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To those of us who still cherish the Puritan name and 
spirit, he stands out a true representative of it, — a nine- 
teenth century Puritan, fit and ready for the twentieth 
century. 

Yours sincerely, 

T. T. MUNGER. 

Washington, N. H., Sept. ii, 1897. 



REV. DR. A. G. VERMILYS OF NEW JERSEY. 

My Dear Dr. Fiske, 

You stand in the field where you were planted like 
an old tree, a g^oodly oak or elm. I, your nearest co- 
temporary, have been transplanted out of New England, 
which was not, as with you, my native soil. Most of 
the ministers of our day are under the stones with the 
invariable heading, ** In memory of." Some were old 
when we went there ; some of them, our juniors. But 
such is the inevitable record of fifty years. 

I only wish, in writing, to add my congratulations to 
those that will shower upon you at the celebration ; the 
well-deserved recognition of your long and fruitful pas- 
torate, and the influence of your life, example and 

ministry. 

Very truly yours, 

A. G. Vermilye. 

Englewood, N. J., Sept. 11, 1897. 




RBV. L. ARMSBY, A COLLEGE CLASSMATE. 

Charles A, Currier : 

Dear Brother: — The great distance will not per- 
mit me to comply with your invitation to be present at 
the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of Dr. Fiske's 
ordination as pastor of your church. I congratulate 
you that you have enjoyed his valuable services for so 
many years. And I congratulate him, that his lot has 
been cast with so kind and appreciative a people. May 
he be spared to you many years longer. Dr. Fiske is 
my college classmate and our acquaintance and friend- 
ship cover fifty-nine years. am, 

Yours very truly, 

L. Armsby. 

Council Grove, Kan., Sept. 8, 1897. 



REV. dr. a. dean, a college CLASSMATE. 

Mr, Charles A, Currier \ 

Dear Sir: — Dr. Fiske and I were classmates and 
roommates in college. Since graduating we have met 
only at our class reunions. We have all been rovers, 
but he early took root in Newbury port, and from that 
blessed spot nothing has been able to dislodge him. 
Like the Massachusetts pastors of ** ye olden time," he 
has had the gift of stick- to-it-iveness. The union con- 
summated ?Siy years ago was evidently a genuine love 
match. Happy pastor, in holding the confidence, the 
esteem and the love of his people for so long a time ! 
Happy parishioners, in having for a half century as 
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their teacher, one who was so thoroughly fitted for his 
office ; who met so admirably all the demands made on 
him as preacher and pastor; who received from the 
public at large such generous recognition of his eminent 
professional and civic virtues — a servant of God, an or- 
nament to the clergy and the church, a man in whom 
Newburyport may well take honest pride I I am. 

Sincerely yours, 

A. Dean. 
Fort Lee, N. J., Sept. 6, '97. 



REV. S. W. WHITNEY, A COLLEGE CLASSMATE. 

Mr. C.A. Currier: 

Dear Sir : — It would afford me very great pleasure 
to be present with you on the 14th inst. if it were rea- 
sonably possible. But I am sorry to be obliged to say 
that it will not be in my power to be there. I am glad 
to know, however, that Dr. Fiske, my classmate, still 
continues among you, and is presumably entirely over 
his late severe illness. My kindest regards and best 
wishes attend him and his to the end. 

Sincerely yours, 

S. W. Whitney. 

221 West Johnson St., Germantown, Phil., Pa., ) 

Sept. 6, 1897. j 



HON. WILLIAM C. TODD. 

Mr. C A. Currier^ Clerk of the Belleville Congre- 
gational Church : 

My Dear Sir : — I have known Dr. Fiske forty-three 
years, and have in my mind a clear idea of the man 
and his work. No pastorate of half a century could 
have been more happy for himself or his people. I 
never heard an unkind word said of him, and I never 
heard the least intimation of one of those troubles so 
common in religious societies. Were all pastors like the 
Rev. Dr. Fiske and all societies as reasonable as the 
people of Belleville, they could never exist. Dr. Fiske 
is what is known as a level-headed man, able to con- 
sider both sides of a question. I never knew of his 
doing or saying a foolish thing — a remark that can be 
made of but few, clergymen or laymen. He has strong 
convictions, but he is so courteous in their expression 
that his opponents are always his friends. 

Outside of his pastorate, he has been a most valuable 
citizen and member of society. He was largely instru- 
mental in the establishment of the Public Library, was 
one of the five selected to purchase its books, and for 
many years was a director and trustee of its funds. At 
its opening, Sept. 5, 1855, ^^ %^^^ ^^ address, and, 
again, April 28, 1882, his was the principal address at 
the dedication of the Simpson Annex, both addresses 
models of their kind. 

He has served the city on the School Committee, and 
has done much for the cause of education. To few men 
in the last half century has Newburyport been so much 
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indebted as to Daniel T. Fiske ; he cannot be too highly 
honored ; and I pray that his life may long be preserved, 
a benediction to the whole community. 

Very respectfully yours, 

William C. Todd. 
Atkinson, N. H., Sept. ii, 1897. 



MRS. DR. MALCOLM DOUGLASS. 

My Dear Dr. Fiske : 

Among all your friends I do not believe you have one 
who will congratulate you more heartily than I do. I 
remember your young days, and as time has passed I 
have seen you going in and out among my dearest 
friends, always with their love and respect surrounding 
you. It is not often given to men to see the fruits of 
their labors. Now and then it is given to one, and 
therefrom many take courage. 

May you live long and happily amid your old and 
new friendships and duties. 

Mrs. Fiske must be as happy in your blessed anni- 
versary as you are, and I congpratulate her also, most 

heartily. 

Affectionately your friend, 

Sarah £. Douglass. 

Newton Highlands, Mass., Sept. 13, 1897. 



REV. W. P. MERRILL, PASTOR OF THE SIXTH PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH, CHICAGO. 

Mr, C. A. Currier \ 

My Dear Sir : — The inyitation to be present at the 
celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of Dr. Fiske's 
ordination has been received, and both Mrs. Merrill and 
myself regret that distance and press of engagements 
will absolutely prevent us from accepting it. There are 
few things I would rather do than come to celebrate 
such an event. I can never forget the church at Belle- 
ville ; still less can I forget Dr. Fiske, who is always in 
my thoughts, my pastor, for it was under his influence 
that I began my conscious Christian life, and united 
with the church. Were it possible to come I would do 
so. I can only wish that the richest blessing of God 
may rest on the dear Belleville Church, and upon His 
faithful servant. Dr. Fiske, who is so warmly loved by 

so many hearts. 

Very faithfully yours, 

William P. Merrill. 
Chicago, Sept. 9, 1897. 



REV. F. G. MERRILL. 

My Dear Dr. Fiske : 

While a better incentive could not be imagined than 
the celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of your set- 
tlement in the pastorate of the dear old church, yet I 
do not see how I can possibly get away so as to be there. 
Meantime, let me congratulate you on the close of such 
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a half century of leadership as is seldom given to any- 
one. The blessings of it I know have been realized by 
others as well as by myself. 

May God spare you to see the " Diamond Wedding*' 
of pastor and people, as well as this " Golden " one. I 
hope that you are in good health, and that every needed 
blessing is yours in this precious season. I am, 

Very kindly yours, 

F. G. Mbrrill. 
Wilmington, Del., Aug. 25, 1897. 



PROF. JAMES L. HOWE OF WASHINGTON AND LEE 

UNIVERSITY. 

My Dear Mr. Currier : 

The memory of all Dr. Fiske has been to me, from 
the utmost limit of childhood's thought, through boy- 
hood, youth and young manhood, will always be precious 
to me. His influence, with that of a loved mother, 
were in God's hands, the instruments to shelter me from 
many of the temptations of youth, and to strengthen me 
against them ; and with the noble examples of pastor 
and father, impressed on my young mind, it would have 
been strange had I not been led into " the right way." 

That Dr. Fiske may be spared in health and strength 
for many years, to shed his richly ripened influence 
abroad in the good old community of Belleville, is the 
wish and prayer of his sincere admirer. 

Jambs Lewis Howe. 

Lexington, Va., Sept. 9, 1897. 



Many other letters were received freighted with con- 
gratulations and good wishes. Among them were 
letters from Hon. Alpheus H. Hardy, Boston, Mass. ; 
T. M. Osborne, Esq., Salem, Mass. ; Rev. Dr. Leeds, 
Hanover, N. H. ; Mrs. S. J. Spalding, Newburyport, 
Mass. ; Mrs. James Drumniond, Boston, Mass. ; Mr. 
Pliny B. Fiske, Byron, N. Y. ; Rev. Dr. and Mrs. W. 
Slocum, Colorado College ; Mr. John N. Drummond, 
Bristol, Me. ; Mr. E. P. Dutton, New York ; Rev. D. B. 
Sewall, South Berwick, Me. ; Rev. J. B. Labossiere, 
Newburyport; Rev. F. H. Page, Lawrence; Rev. F. O. 
McCartney, Rockland, Mass. ; Rev. R. B. Grover, Bos- 
ton ; Prof. T. Harwood Pattison, Rochester Theological 
Seminary, New York; Rev. W. A. Hadley, South- 
bridge ; Rev. W. C. Richardson, Auburn, N. Y. ; 
Andrew R. Curtis, Mayor of Newburyport ; Dr. J. 
Pike, Rowley ; Mrs. Horace Dutton, West Newton ; 
Hon. A. C. Titcomb, Newburyport; Rev. Joshua 
W. Wellman, D. D., Maiden; S. D. Moody, New 
Orleans, La. ; Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Cartland, New- 
buryport; Hon. E. P. Dodge, Newburyport; Mrs. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Newburyport; Rev. John 
W. Dodge, Newburyport ; Rev. William H. Willcox, 
D. D., Maiden; Rev. J. H. Van Buren, Lynn; Rev. 
C. B. Rice, D. D., Danvers; William H. Swasey, 
Newburyport ; Prof. C. C. Torrcy, Andover ; Rev. H. 
A. Bridgeman, Boston ; W. D. Delano, Boston ; Hon. 
Rowland Hazard, Peace Dale, R. I. ; Fred E. Smith, 
Newburyport, and many others. 
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